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will be, either, (1.) that the works are the cause of the evils, and there- 
fore to be discouraged ; or, (2.) that the evils are the cause of the works, 
and therefore to be encouraged in order that the latter may be as effec- 
tive as possible. Mr. Carey's protection theory is of the latter class. 
Eeduced to a syllogistic form it stands thus : — 

The nearer the producer and consumer, and the greater the diversity 
of industry in a community, the more perfectly will the wants of the 
community be satisfied. 

But the more perfectly you cut off the foreign supply, the greater 
will be the diversity within, and the nearer will be the producer and 
consumer. 

Therefore, the more perfectly you cut off the foreign supply, the more 
perfectly will the wants of the community be satisfied. 

Which is exactly parallel to, 

The thicker men build their houses, the warmer they will be. 

But the colder you make the climate, the thicker they will build 
their houses. 

Therefore, the colder you make the climate, the warmer they will be. 

Mr. Carey's work is principally valuable as an example of the possi- 
ble aberrations of the human intellect, and of the absurdity of the pop- 
ular method he adopts when applied to questions of practical states- 
manship. 

5. — Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. Comprising Descrip- 
tions of the Indian Nomads of the Plains ; Explorations of New Ter- 
ritory ; a Trip across the Rocky Mountains in the Winter ; Descrip- 
tions of the Habits of different Animals found in the West, and the 
Methods of hunting them ; with Incidents in the Lives of different 
Frontier Men, &c, &c. By Colonel R. B. Marcy, TJ. S. A., Au- 
thor of " The Prairie Traveller." With Numerous Illustrations. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp.442. 

Colonel Marcy does not belong to that class of Western travel- 
lers of whom we have had so much in books ostensibly or occultly ficti- 
tious. He is neither able to follow blindfold the bewildering trail of 
the Camanche and Kickapoo, nor is he accustomed to put a dozen pis- 
tol bullets into the centre of a playing-card, held up by his most intimate 
friends, before breakfast every morning, as we in the less excited East 
take an early walk. He knew Captain Martin Scott, and yet no coon 
ever surrendered at the sound of his name. Being an educated army 
officer, he knows the value of a subdued style ; and though occasionally 
speaking of himself with a freedom which is, to say the least, a little 
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unnecessary, he rarely forgets that it is not an autobiography, but an 
account of border life, that he is writing. He tells some good stories, 
and gives information interesting either to the traveller or student of 
the West. 

In his Preface he very truly says : " A few years more, and the prai- 
rie will be transformed into farms, the mountain ravines will be the 
abodes of busy manufacturers, the aboriginal races will have utterly dis- 
appeared, and the gigantic power of American civilization will have 
taken possession of the land, from the great river of the West to the 
very shores of the Pacific. It cannot be entirely in vain that any one 
contributes that winch he knows from personal experience, however lit- 
tle, to aid in preserving the memory of the people and the customs of 
the West in the middle of the nineteenth century. The wild animals 
that abound on the great plains to-day will soon be as unknown as the 
Indian hunters who have for centuries pursued them. The world is fast 
filling up." These facts make such a book much more valuable than 
would any mere merits of style or power of narration, and the value will 
increase as the life which it describes dies out. The more accurate and 
detailed the accounts we have of the Indians and border men of the 
present day, the better ; for even if we save and civilize the Indian, nei- 
ther he nor the pioneer will maintain their original character when the 
world is filled up. And we have received such interesting accounts, too, 
of what the inhabitants of the prairie wen; not, but ought to have been, 
that no harm is done in balancing the fancies of Cooper and Captain 
Mayne Reid by actual facts. We have found that, instead of being 
du.-ky, half-naked Bayards without fear or reproach, they are for the 
most part a set of begging thieves, with a rare passion for strong drinks, 
and a simplicity which, as it comes from brutal ignorance quite as much 
as from bravery and pride, we might better admire in the buffalo, if 
we want to admire it anywhere ; and we have found the frontier 
man to be worse than the Indian, having the Indian's vices without the 
Indian's excuse. This picture Colonel Marcy does not reverse. He 
gives new reasons for believing in its truth. " All the prairie Indians 
I have met with are the most inveterate beggars. They will flock 
around strangers, and, in the most importunate manner, ask for every- 
thing they see, especially tobacco and sugar, and, if allowed, they will 
handle, examine, and occasionally pilfer such things as happen to take 
their fancy. The proper way to treat them is to give them at once 
such articles as are to be disposed of, and then, in a firm and decided 
manner, let them understand that they are to receive nothing else." 
(p. 41.) 

And the following description of a frontier woman, on the one side, 
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ehows the result of living among savages, and, on the other, gives a hint 
as to the probable consequences to the savages from association with 
the brutal outlaws who, in a mysterious way, are the vedettes of civiliza- 
tion. In 1848, Colonel Marcy made a halt at a respectable-looking 
farm-house near the Choctaw line in Arkansas. He asked a woman 
sitting upon the portico, which of two roads, forking near the house, 
led in a certain direction. 

" She replied that ' she did n't adzactly mind, but she sort'r reckon 'd 
her nigger gal mought tell me ' ; whereupon she called out in a loud, 
shrill voice, ' O-o-o-oh Gerushe ! ' but, as the servant did not respond, 
she said, ' Whar is that nigger ? ' and again cried out, in a still louder 
and more prolonged tone of voice, ' O-o-o-o-o-oh Gerushe ! ! !'" 

When the negress, who was about seventy years old, appeared, the 
woman said, " You lazy, no-'count nigger, you gess tell this yere 
stranger whar these yere roads goes to, right quick, do ye hear?" 
When she had answered, " I asked the woman of the house the dis- 
tance to the nearest post-office ; but of this she had not the remotest 
idea, and again referred me to the servant, who at once gave me the 
information. Several other inquiries which I made of the mistress of 
the house only served to exhibit her ignorance of, and indifference to, 
everything that was transpiring around her. She almost invariably 
appealed for information to her antiquated African ' gal,' who seemed 
to be much better posted than her mistress ; indeed, she appeared to 
be her sense-bearer, performing not only her physical drudgery, but 
also her mental functions." 

This is a tame example of Southwestern border life, but shows well 
enough the ignorant brutishness of the population, and excites our sym- 
pathy for the Choctaws, who are forced by circumstances to live near 
such neighbors. 

Colonel Marcy suggests that the Indians should be soundly thrashed, 
and then soundly civilized. We may be wrong in saying that this 
would be his unvarying rule ; but certainly, in most cases, his advice 
would be to begin with what he would consider a necessary retaliation 
for the offences of the Indians, to show them that the injured white 
man is not to be trifled with. We fear that the savages, who feel 
themselves annually driven a little nearer the Pacific, and see in a few 
thousand men the remnants of millions, do not need to be told by the 
race that has done all this that it must not be trifled with. The pol- 
icy of peace and good- will, which Secretary Harlan is said to have 
introduced into the Department of the Interior, is the only policy 
which can atone even a little for the outrages of the last two cen- 
turies. 



